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PROSPECT - 


OF THE 


POLITICAL RELATIONS, &c: 


CHAP. I. 


T HE ſubjects for our + conſideration, and 
which I propoſe to diſcuſs in as few words as 
poſſible, are :—Whether it is the intereſt of France 
to increaſe the number of her enemies, and to fall 
out with the Helvetick Body ?—Whether it is expe- 
dient for the Swiſs to interfere in the diſturbances of 
Europe, and to engage in the war againſt France ? 
Whether ſuch a rupture could, on both ſides, be 
founded in reaſon and juſtice ?—If a manifeſt evil, 
| how may it be avoided ?---Whether the general con- 
duct of the Swiſs nation, and that of the Canton of 
Berne in particular, has not been ſcandalouſly and 
5 publicly traduced ?---To conclude with ſome re- 
marks upon the public acknowledgement of an Am- 
baſſador from the French Republic. 
=; A 2 Straight · 
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Straightened as I am for want of time, and urged 
on by the hoſtile preparations around me, I ſhall 
deliver my opinion, without any minute attention 
either to art, or order, or elegance of ſtyle; but 
ſhall deduce it from authentic documents, and from 
an accurate knowledge of the preſent poſture of 
affairs. -The notoriety of my principles, my inflexi- 
ble adherence to the motives and true cauſes of the 
Revolution; my unfhaken conſtaney, and that eager 
deſire of moderation and neutrality, to which, at a 
critical period, France was perhaps indebted for one 
enemy leſs to cope with, and my Country for an 
addition to her repoſe ; all theſe ought to enſure 
ſome degree of confidence in me. 

But, in addition to this, and in order that I may 
be the better underſtood, I ſhall give my readers an 
imperſect ſerch of my political creed.---I ſay of mine, 
becauſe I here apprize them that I only fpeak in the 
character of an individual, and as a literary man, not 
in a public capacity.---I act under no direct inftrue- 
tions, but am incited purely by patriotiſm, by an 
attachment to the welfare of France, and by a love 
of truth and Juſtice. | 
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CHA P. II. 
A Sketch of my political Creed. 


Glorious empire, which contained in itſclf 
A. alone reſources againſt every emergency: a 
nation, the moſt obſervant of the laws of friendſhip 
and honour, the moſt obedient to reaſon, the moſt 
attached to its ſovereigns, was extremely reduced, 
by a long ſaccefſion” of wretched adminiftrations, 
and brought to the very brink of ruin. The moſt 
deſperate methods had been tried in vain ; and at 
length, money failing, the political machine ſtop- 
ped, juſt as a mill would do for want of water.— 
In this dilemma, a ſimple monarch invokes the 
aſſiſtance of the nation at large, and the nation 
delegates her repreſentatives; who trace the evil 
back to its ſource, and are aſtoniſhed to find innu- 
merable abuſes : they pluck off the maſk from the 
| brow of deſpotiſm; they view the victims of arbi- 
trary power with the livelieſt ſentiments of commi- 
ſeration; and learn with horror to what uſes thoſe 
_ immenſe revenues were applied, whieh had been 
rudely torn from the neceſſities of a ſuffering 
people. They draw up plans for a great reform 
but this being more than they were required to do, 
their diſſolution and even deſtruction is ſought for z 
1 3 till 
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till a regard for perſonal Fro co-operating with a 
ſenſe of public duty, produces a revolution. 

A new order of things takes place. Man's na- 
tural imperfections, impetuous paſſions, ignorance, 
fanaticiſm, dangers, obſtacles, and jarring intereſts, 
are ſeverally and conjointly oppoſed to the ſublime 
principles of the undertaking; a ſpirit of enlarg- 
ing upon the ſimplicity of the firſt defign obſtructs 
the attainment of the good end propoſed ; whilſt a 
diverſity of ſentiment, in the numerous afſem- 
blies, introduces alſo an incohcrence in their opera- 
tions. 

A powerful A of pretended patriots, 3 
with external and internal enemies, ſecretly oppoſes 
the public good, endeavours to miſlead others, 
diſſeminates the ſeeds of diſunion, fear, hatred, 
and revenge, every where, urges men on to diſor- 
ders and crimes ; and then exclaims, Theſe are the 
fruits of a revolution! 

Another hypocritical ſet, in tir contradiction 
to their own manner of living, extolled the bleſſings 
of abſtinence and humility, whilſt they conſumed, 
in luxurious riot and debauchery, thoſe ſums which 
were originally ſet apart for the maintenance and 
ſapport of their indigent fellow creatures.— 

The exigencies of the ſtate occaſioned ſuch vaſt 
expences, that all could not be preſerved without 
ſacrificing a part. The ſuperfiuities, therefore, of 
thoſe national eſtabliſnments, which were the per- 


ſonal property of none, ſince they could be inhe- 


rited by none, were reſumed, and applied wherever 
they 


„ 
they appeared moſt wanted; when, lo! all the 
monks in the land denominate the action —ſa- 
crilege ! 

A proud, frivolous, prodigal, and depraved court, 
without morals, and without knowledge; which 
cared not for the people whom it ruined, but treated 
every trifle as an affair of the utmoſt importance, 
and every important affair as a trifle; which gaily 
made a jeſt of the moſt ſerious ſubjects, and the 
moſt ſacred duties; which ſported with the happi- 
neſs of mankind, and indulged itſelf in every ex- 
ceſs, if accompanied with elegance and ſprightly 
vivacity. This court, (which had, however, its 
exceptions,) this court, which thought itſelf annjhi- 
lated, when it could no longer do every thing, 
feigns to adopt the principles recently in vogue, but 
ſecretly prevents their execution, foments internal 
diſorders, and engages in external conſpiracies. 
What good can poſſibly be produced, whilſt the 
| legiſlative and executive powers are openly at vari- 
ance ? One muſt inevitably fall a victim to the other. 
The popular indignation, and the neceſſity of 
public fafety, are warmly turned againſt the 
king. His weak intellects will never enable him 
to avert the impending danger; and thus, there are 
no hopes that . .'. . . . +. But this detail 
leads me farther than I would with ; beſides, I can- 
not conſider it in all its parts; I thall therefore 
your off, and return to my ſubject. 
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CHAP. Il. 


Fs it the Intereft of France to fall out With the Het. 
vetich op b 


er juſtly 8 the charge of pre- 
ſumption, and of great military and political 
ignorance, no one can ſeriouſſy affirm that France 
has not enemies enough, in her preſent circum- 
ſtances, or that all the chances of war are in her fa- 
vour.— That ſuch a belief ſhould be inculeated in a 
nation, is undoubtedly proper, becauſe it is a pow- 
erful incentive to action; but it may alſo be inju- 
Tious, if carried to e Experience has ſhewn, 
that the dejection reſulting from a defeat, is propor- 
tionate to the previous expectation of a victory; 
and that if it be of ſervice for a people to think 
themſelves invincible, it is not leſs fo for their re- 
preſentatives to eſtabliſh their calculations, by true 
iriſerences, and not upon exaggerated | ſl uppoſt- 
tions. | 
Germany, 1 is as populous as France. The 

| latter is ſtron gly actuated by enthuſiaſm; the for- 
mer is better diſciplined, more governable, better 
Killed in military tacticks, and poſſeſſes more firm 
neſs of national character. The preſent account of 
the German forces does not extend to what might 
be 


* 

be done, in caſes of extreme neceſſity: and ſome 
reſources are now actually preparing, Which had 
not been attended to before.— The French will not 
always have rain, hunger, and ſickneſs in their fa- 
vour : the diſcords of allies, and the ill-digeſted 
plans of the campaign; the exaggerations of emi- 
orants, and the talents of Dumourier ; of that Du- 
mourier, who is admired by his enemies, yet finds 
ſo many of his own countrymen ungrateful.—He 
can command but one army; you may have need 
of eight or ten.—Notwithſtanding the campaign is 
commenced, you are behind-hand in your prepara- 
tions; in this reſpect, the German powers have the 
ſtart of you, and you can only oppoſe newly-raiſed 
_ recruits to their veteran regiments. Bournonville, 
no doubt, is very active and well informed, highly 
worthy of your eſteem and confidence, and able 
to introduce regularity where it is wanting; but 
Bournonville cannot perform impoſſibilities. 

If to this equal balance of the French and Ger- 
man forces,—a balance formerly acknowledged, 
we add, on one fide of the ſcale, England, Ruffia, 
Holland, Sardinia, and Rome ; together probably 
with Spain and Naples; perhaps Venice, and all 
your internal enemies, the equilibrium is deftroyed. 
It will not then be ſufficient for you, to declaim, to 
print, and to aſſert, 2ve are invincible, and ſhall over- 
come all this ; ; and to aſk afterwards, with a confi- 
dent air, do you doubt it? Yes, truly, I do doubt it, 
and three ſourths ef Europe alſo doubt it; ſince, 
therefore, ſuch a doubt may exiſt, to with unneceſ- 
B | ſar ily 
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farily to increaſe your enemies, would be the height 
of aſſurance and indiſcretion. | 

The Swiſs nation, to which you are 0 very inat⸗ 
tentive, would add far more weight in the balance 
than you ſeem to imagine. Every local circum- 
ance is in our favour. Our natural entrench- 
ments continue gradually from hill to hill, from 
mountain to mountain, till they terminate in frozen 
ridges, which ſoar above the clouds. Torrents, 
woods, ſteep rocks, and narrow vallies, places of 
refuge impervious to any but their inhabitants; end- 
leſs reſources for defence, innumerable dangers for 


the aſſailants, a thouſand little defiles where a few 


hundreds of men might ſtop whole armies, a vaſt 
variety of means to encloſe thoſe armies, and cut off 


their ſupplies; together with full as many opportu- 


nities for making inroads into your neighbouring 
provinces, and laying them waſte. This is the out- 
line of our ſituation. 

The number of our forces amounts to upwards of 
two hundred thouſand armed men: the military 
eſtabliſhment of the canton of Berne alone is more 
than eighty thouſand, To be ſure, they are but 
militia men ; but are nat your beſt troops the ſame? 
Ours, moreover, are better armed, better cloathed, 
and more obedient to their leaders ; their organiza- 
tion has been growing more and more perfect for 
ages; and they are ſtill better convinced than your | 
ſoidiers can be, that they ſhall fight for their 
wies, their children, their nn, and their | 
Shani: 
In 


CF 
In this our militia there are thouſands who have 
ſerved abroad: you have alfo juſt returned us ſome 
thouſand others, who were lately reckoned your very 
beſt troops; and who, in conſequence of certain 
circumſtahces, would not be the leaſt ardent in 
the cauſe : at all events, they have contributed 


greatly to occaſion a marked diflike of revolu- 
tions. | 1 
Our anger is not haſtily excited; but, when once 
we give way to it, it is with firmneſs, and with a 
| ſteady valour, that would calmly avail itſelf of your 
ſallies of impetuoſity. You boaſt that you are 
Frenchmen ; we alſo glory in the name of Swils ; 
and, depend upon it, we thall not fail to meet your 
advances half way. 
Miſtake not this ſoldier-like ſincerity and repub- 
lican fierceneſs for threats: we are far from wiſhing 
to entertain ſuch language ; I merely lay before you 
a plain ſtatement of facts. The Swiſs cantons have 
unanimouſly reſolved upon a neutrality, and they 
will faithfully adhere to it : they all defire peace moſt 
ſincerely ; but then, the peace muſt be a ſecure and 
honourable one. We will not fuffer ourſelves to be 
attacked, vilified, or inſulted with impunity : we 
muſt give an account to our deſcendants, for the re- 
putation which our anceſtors left us; and to the 


people, for the happineſs they enjoy.* All we aſt 


* Let them remember then thofe laws, thoſe rights, 
That generous plan of power delivered down 
From age to age by their renowned forefathers, 
So dearly bought, the price of ſo much blood! 
| Addiſon's Cato, B. 
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of you is, to let us remain unmoleſted. Can vou | 
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deem the requeſt too exorbitant ? — 
Your intereſt. is united with ours. We ſhall 
guard your frontiers for fifty leagues, better than you 
would guard them yourſelves : : at any rate, you 
will be free from attack in one part of your terri- 
tory; and a moſt important part it is, becauſe, not 
foreſecing any chance of a rupture with the Swiſs, 
the adjacent provinces are deſtitute of fortified 
places. 5 
General Montetquieu, who had ſeen things very 
cloſely, and who was moſt intereſted in their juſt 
appreciation, in his printed correſpondence with 
the miniſter Claviere, | See Note 5 ] ina letter of the 
3d October, makes ute of the following expreſſion: 
« the neutrality of Switzerland, which JI confider as the 
« ſafe-ouard of France: and in another letter of the 
224, © tbe Helvetick neutrality, which is as beneficial to 
* 4s as Iwo armis would be, one in Franche-compte, 
« and another to the north of Savoy.” 
Do you know why General Monteſquicu and 
General Ferriere thewed themſelves ſo backward in 
obeying the criminal directions they had received ? 
They could not tell you why ; and for the following 
reatons : becauſe their military glory and their duty 
were both equally at lake : becauſe they ſaw very 
clearly how things then fiood ; whereas their em- 
ployers could only gueſs at them from a diſtance : 
becauſe their powers were inadequate to the under- 
taking propoſed ; and they would, in all military 
likelihood, be beaten, at leaſt in the. beginning: 
| finally, 
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finally, becauſe ſuch a check might occaſion others; 
might invigorate your enemies, and reverſe the 
whole deſtiny of France. 

They knew, and frequently mentioned, - what 
thoſe only can forget, who are influenced by paſ- 
fion, reſentment, or evil intentions; namely,—that 
you cannot have better neighbours than a phlegma- 
tic, quiet nation, divided into a number of ſmall 
confederated republics, well conſtructed for their 
own defence, and ill calculated to attack others ; 
all defirous of peace, and mutually watching over 
each other's ſafety : becauſe their intereſts are inſe- 
| parably united, and becauſe a war cannot be carried 
on againſt one of them without being refiſted by 
all; more eſpecially ſhould that one chance to be 
the canton of Berne, on whoſe well-being the reſt 
are fully perſuaded that their own moſt effentially 
depends. Lay aſide, then, the fallacious idea that 
they may be ſeparately attacked, and indulge not 
the hope, which ſeveral of your miſerable diurnal 
ſcribblers endeavour to inſpire, viz. that our country 
can eaſily be excited to an inſurrection. | [Se 
Note II.] 

I grant there may be ſome diſcontented perſons in 
the towns of the canton of Berne, and perhaps they 
may not all complain unjuſtly; but the people, at 
large, are firmly attached to government, and very 
ſenſible of the bleffings they enjoy. Indeed, how 
ſhould they be otherwiſe ? Are they not capable of 
COmpanng their own condition with that of all their 


neigh- 
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neighbours ? And, of the latter, is there a fin gie 
individual who enjoys the conveniences of life ? 

Where are ſewer taxes paid ? Where is property 
held more facred ? Where are men ſubject to more 
prudent and temperate laws? Where exiſts greater 
equality of fortunes, or leſs exceſs, either of wealth 
or penury, or more ample public precautions againſt 
the latter? Our hoſpitals are like palaces, and the 
dwellings of our magiſtrates are fo many little plain 
citizen's houfes.—Is not our country more fertile 
and populous than its local circumſtances Wwe ap- 
parently ſeem to permit ? 

Is there any land in Europe, where agriculture, 
notwithſtanding the ingratitude of the foil, has been 
more advantageoufly improved? [See Note 111.]— 
Can any other government be pointed out, which has 
managed the main ſprings of finance in a more mo- 
derate and œconomical manner? All great empires 
ruin both themſelves and their ſubjects ; but we are 
the creditors of England, Germany, France, and 
other powers: our treaſuries are well filled; we owe 
nobody any thing; our people are comfortably pro- 
vided for; and we enjoy the conveniences of life, 

when we might riot in its ſuperfluities if we choſe : 
for who could hinder us from ſharing amongſt our- 
ſelves the money which we have amaſſed for public 
exigencies ? But—let no one be tempted by this 
detail: our poſſciſions are Hrongiy guarded. 

Has any ſtate, for a longer ſpace of time, pru- 
dently avoided war, that moſt dreadful ſcourge of 
nations ? Three centurics have nearly elapſed ſince 
we 
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We Were e in foreign wars: whilt all around 
us was tumult and contention, we lived in peace; 
and even now, we only dread leſt your eagerneſs 
ſhould involve you in error. Can it be poſſible, 
that philoſophy ſhould tempt you to aim at our de- 
ſiruction—at a time when Switzerland is unexcep- 
tionably more populous and flouriſhing than ſhe 
ever was fince her name has been recorded in hiſ- 
| tory? 
[ alſo am well on with theſe abſtract 
principles; I alſo have preached them to others 
long before the revolution; Se Note VI.] but I abhor 
their abuſes, and dread their miſapplication, as much 
as J venerate the truths they contain. They ſhould _ 
ſerve as lights to direct legiſlators, but they are not 
the abſolute meaſure of civil relationſhip, which 
ought ever to be connected with our own weakneſs, 
with the ignorance of the common people, and with 
local contingencies. | 
Our conſtitution, no doubt, will not bear a rigo- 
rous examination, according to your new principles: 
but theſe principles have not yet been ſanctioned 
by experience, whilſt our's are ſanctioned by public 
happineſs, differing partially according to the can- 
tons, but at this moment ſuperior to your's in every 
reſpect. 

IJ bat there are Gate abuſes, cannot be denied: we 
have not reached perfection; we are men; and, like 
the reſt of mankind, have our errors, our weakneſſes, 
our paſſions, and our unguarded moments, which, 
now and then, occafion OS, —I myſelf 
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have fallen a victim to them; I alſo rank among 


the malcontents ; but ſhall I be ſo mean, ſo defpi- 


cable, as to ſacrifice truth, juſtice, and my country's 
: repoſe, to private reſentment — No! With heart- 
felt conviction I acknowledge, that in our land 
there exiſts a preponderancy of good, which merits 
every reſpect ; and that, perhaps, there is no tribu- 
nal in the world poſſeſſed of greater probity and 
purer deſigns than the Sovereign Council of Berne. 
When we find an ever-increaſing proſperity to 
be the reſult of an adminiſtration that has laſted . 
ſix hundred years, we need no other inducement to 
decide, with confidence, that the government 1s 
good, and that the conſtitution is not bad. Expe- 
rience is a more certain criterion than reaſoning ; 
and facts are ſtronger evidences than abſtract ſpecu- 
lations. States are not made to ſerve as models of 
a conftitution ; but conſtitutions are made for the 
ſervice of ſtates :—what agrees with one nation, 
may not with another; but that form is indiſputably 
the beſt, which renders the people moſt happy.— 
Frenchmen ! I make bold to aſk you, are you yet 
happy ?—that you may become ſo, is my moſt 
ardent with : - gladly would I refign my life, if, by 
the ſacrifice, I could contribute ought to your feli- 
city. At preſent you can only anticipate your hap- 
pineſs ; we really enjoy our's : our. ſituations, there- 
tore, are not ſimilar. Our revolution is completed ; 
but we are witneſſes of the tumults and turmoils in 
which you are engaged, and of the perils by which 
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you are environed; can either your generality 
then, or your juſtice blame us for our prudence ? 

Before the revolution, you, in common with the 
reſt of Europe, agreed, that we poſſeſſed a principal 
portion of public happineſs; you conſidered us as 
under a wiſe and temperate government, as an 
honeſt, happy, and free people.---We are ſtill what 
we always were ; you only are altered, Frenchmen ; ; 
you are no longer like what you were formerly: —— 
excuſe my freedom. Have you not, however, in- 
directly decreed, that you alone poſſeſs all know- 
ledge, and all virtue; that all the ages which are 
paſt, and that all the nations which now exiſt, 
neither had, nor have any notion of happineſs or of 
juſtice ? Amidſt yourſelves, you perceive none but 
heroes and philoſophers; in all other nation, none 

but tyrants and their ſlaves. = 1 
WMWWe are both of us guilty of this one great failing; | 
namely, that of having changed, even as to the 
meaning of our expreſſions. The title“ ariſtocrat” 
was deemed an honourable appellation for more 
than two thouſand years, and correſponded with its- 
Greck etymology, ** the government of the belt; and 
in this ſenſe we were very ariſtocratical ; but vou 
were pleaſed, all on a ſudden, to make it a moſt 
atrocious term of reproach; and your populace, 
which judges by words only, and not by deeds, be- 
held us, from that time, in no other light than as 
ſo many monſters.---I appeal to every public func - 
tionaty in the laad---What were your former legiſ- | 
latures in the true ſenſe of 'the word? In what 
„ W 
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does your preſent National Convention differ from 
an elective arjſtocracy ?---I would recommend the 
epithet * 6 tyrant” as a ſubſtitute for this barbarous 
foleciſm, | 


Theſe are confiderations which may yell be 
offered to thoſe who are capable of being perſuaded 


by. reaſon and juſtice, and the moral conſequences 


N 


of things. With” re gard to thoſe men of Singular 
principles, who, in their philoſophical reveries, ſeri- 
ouſly propoſe univerſal, republicaniſm as their ob- 


ject, and an univ erſal war as the means of ſecuring 


it, we hardly know, what anſwer to, give them; they 
remind one of that fabled tyrant, who, from ſome 


incomprehenſible idea of proportion, cauſed firan- 


gers to be bound down pon an iron couch, where 
he racked the ſhort, till they were ſtretched out to 
the requiſite dimenſions, and cut off either the feet 
or the heads of thoſe WhO were too tall. Would it 
not become vou to ſettle your. On affairs into 
grcater barmony before vou intorfere ſo vialently i in 
thoſe of others ? Beſides, we only aſk a ſhort delay; 


only till you have attained that perfect ſtate af 


order and regularity, which, as you ſay, c cannot be | 
long retarded. We only with. to differ frpm you 
tall. you become happier than ourſelves. 
Till this event takes place, one ſole rivalſhip, one 
fo a challenge, can, and gug ght to ſubſiſt betw een 
I Will venture to propoſe it to you, Frenchmen; 
it is ; worthy of your attention, and 1 truſt 1 ſhall be | 
one of its. moſt ſtrenuous advocates. It is for us 


mutually to ſtriy e, Jos. In, your greatneſs, We im our 
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humble condition; von with your bright afid park 5 
lung genius, we with our plain, ſtrong; good ſenſe; 
which ſhall fooneſt render oür people the moſt for- 
tunate, and the moſt Faid on the face of the 
an | 3 
Thire is one clafs of men ſtill more dangerous 
than the champions of univerfal repnblicaniſth': - I 
mean, the ego; men; who, infenfible to all mora- 
lity, are influenced by intereſt alone; and Who, 
without the leaſt heſitation, would change the bene- 
ficent purpoſes of a philoſophical revolution into 
baſe computations of money, ambition, and con- 
queſt. Even upon this inferior prolpect, we may 
propoſe one very fimple obſervation to them : If 
you wiſh to invade us, what occafion is there for 
| being in a hurry ?<<-You will eitffer be vie- 
torious in the preſent campaign or not. Im the 
firſt eaſe, you will have lefs difficulty in ſubckuing 15. 
next year. -In the fecond caſe (which is not im- 
poſſible) it would be demonſtrated that Four. eule, 5 
mies are already too numerous: and would you 
then, in deflance of the moſt obvious rules of a 
policy, endeavour to iticreafs them ? 5 
2 It is not,” ſaid one very ſerioufly to me, e. it 0 
not our with to fall out with yon; but the diſs 
« trict of Vaud would be very acceptable to us: we 
* might form a new department of it, when joine 
_ wo of Vilas. ene 1 moſt alfuredly 
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Proximus ecedat, qui nunc denormat agellum ! 


O fi urnam argenti fors 2 mihi monſtret ! &c. &c. 
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lieve, that it would not be acceptable to you; be- 
cauſe you could not poſſeſs it without poſſeſſing all. 
If we were to rank amongit the Ricuts or Max, 
that of aſſuming whatever might be acceprable to him, 
a man would have his neighbour's houte pulled 
down in order to enlarge his own orchard. It is as 
if we were to tell you, We are, undoubtedly, 
« your beſt friends; we only with to live in peace 
« and harmony; but Alface and Franche-comte 
c would prove very acceptable to us; you ſurely, 
ce therefore, will not take it ill if we excite a revolt 
ce in theſe places, and take poſſeſſion of them for 
« ourſelves ?? N 5 | 
It is moreover falſe (notwithſtanding the late re- 
preſentations made to the Executive Council) that 
the diſtrict of Vaud defires this re- union. A few 
diſcontented perſons, and your enemies, endeavour 
to ſow diſſenſion betwixt us, in hopes of ſtrengthen- 
ing their fide by the addition of a warlike nation, 
and of flanking their armies with a natural citadel. 
Order your police to inveſtigate to their ſource all 
' thoſe wretched miſrepreſentations which your jour- 
naliſts urge againſt us, and you will then find, that 
their authors are, in general, either the emiſlaries of 
your enemies, or ſome of your nioſt dangerous citi- 
zens, who, by means of anarchy and danger, ſeek 
to introduce a new order of things, and to defiroy 
A public; or, laſtly, that they are fome inſigni- 
Ficant: Swiſs who are baniſhed from their country, 
= - into which they cannot return, unleſs by ſome vio- 
= F lent 
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lent commotion, and who endeavour: to make you | 

inſtrumental to this effect. | 
The people of the diſtr et of Vaud 2 the pru- 
dence of our nation with the amiableneſs of your's; 
they know very well what will moſt advance their 
own intereſts; they have had time to reflect; and 
make obſervations; and they are well informed of 
the ſteps which have been taken both in the county 
of Nice [See Note V.] and Belgium, and partly 
amongſt the neighbouring Savoyards. They know, 
that in times of peculiar moment, with an army, 
too, without ſubordination, the w ill of the National 
Convention is inſufficient to prevent exceſſes, that 
although they may be treated like friends by the 
ſoldiers at firſt, they will ſoon be regarded merely as 
vanquiſhed enemies, whilit their tranquillity would 
be converted into tumult, their ſafety into danger, 
their ſpecie into paper, and their whole fortune 
would be ſubjected to viciſſitudes; they would im- 
mediately ſhare in the immenſe national debt, tlie 
taxes, and the contributions neceſſary for that war, 
of which their native land would be the theatre; 
and they would equally be ſufferers in victory and 
in defeat; not to mention the danger of being 
taken, and the conſequences of peace, when each, 
as is cuſtomary, ſhall re-cnter his own territory, 
They know alſo, that the total ruin of their country 
would depend upon a fingle alteration of their 
police at home, Their chief wealth conſiſts in 
wines, of which the greateſt part is conſumed in 
Germanick Switzerland :---prohikit them from this 
| | EXPOT- 
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exportation, and permit others to attend to it, and 
you ruin the diſtrict of Vaud in three years! - _ 
Land of my birth! ſhould I then have the miſ- 
fortune, alas! of viewing your deſtruction !---No ! 
— moſt amiable people, no! You, who are fo 
worthy of happineſs ; you, whoſe indirect repreſen- 
tative I ſhall always confider myſelf; you; whom it 
ſhall be the ſtudy of my whole life to ſerve ; you, 
for when I would fo willingly ſacrifice my indivi- 
dual privileges, if the ſacrifice might in anywiſe con- 
tribute to your well-being---O! believe a ſincere 
friend, whoſe conduct juſtly entitles him to ſome 
portion of your eſteem, when he aſſures you, that 
your deareſt intereſts require repoſe, peace, and har- 
mony. Secure yourſelves againſt ſeduction and 


precipitancy, hurry on nothing, wait, behold, reflect. 
I behold, I obſerve alſo; and from the very center 
of Paris dare to give you this advice. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Iv, 


Ts it expedient for the Swiſs to interfere in the diſtur- 
| bances of Europe, and to engage in the war againſt 
France ? | 


1. is an old maxim, that beſore a war be under- 
taken, the end propoſed, the gans of carrying it 
on, and its. probable conſequences, ſhould occupy the 
matureſt reflections, With regard to the firſt, what 
motive is there to engage us? Is it reſentment} 
puch a motive as this, is neither moral nor political, 
Bor becoming the Swiſs nation. Can we reſtore liſe 
to our ſlaughtered brethren? Or ſhall we not rather, 
aon the contrary, cauſe the maſſacre of f many a thou- 
fand others ? 
Is it the behaviour of the confederated powers ? 
That would be neither conſonant with our withes, 
nor our conſtitution. In vain would you offer us 
your fineſt provinces ; we ſhould have the wiſdom 
to reſiſt the temptation, ſince the poſſeſſion of them 
would give riſe to future diſſenſions and wars. We 
prefer a quiet mediocrity to unſettled grandeur. 
Nature has aliotted the boundaries to which we 
ſhould limit our ambition ; and the true glory of our 
republic is like that of Rouſſeau 8 good woman, — 
| the glory of living nafnoron. 
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Is it then a dread, leſt theſe new principles, op- 


. poled to our's, ſhould overturn our conftitutian ? 


Have a little patience, this will ſoon become more 
moderate, and the repreſentation of reality will 
calm the ſallies of imagination. The difficulty 


of introducing what never before exiſted, will ſoon 


be diſcovered ; and we ſhall find that human happi- 
neſs has naturally its limits, and its obſtacles, and 


agrees better with a mixed ſtate, than with cither of 
the extremes: that to deſtroy is eaſy, to rebuild dif- 


ficult : that principles may change, but that paſ- 
fions are immutable : that the fame cauſes and re- 

ſources will, at all times, produce nearly the ſame 
effects ; and that the plans of angels are, from their 
very excellence, incompatible with the vices of man- 


kind. —Yes, Frenchmen, have patience ! Avoid the 


firſt ſhock, and then, both the people at large 
will have time to cool, and we ourtelves to maſter 
our paſſions, and to reform abuſes. [See Note VII.] 

A few individuals might profit by this war, but 


our republic could not fail to loſe. A ſpirit of con- 


queſt can never make part of our ſyſtem, the inevi- 
table 1 would be, the waſte of our 
fimnmuces, the death and the mutilation of a great 

der of our fellow creatures, the degradation of 
our agriculture, the poſſibility of our being obliged 
to ctiablith taxes, and thus to deprive our country 
of one of its principal advantages; in ſhort, to 


ſpeak fincerely—the poſſibility of general ruin and 


deſtruction ; for it cannot be doubted that the 
manner of attack, and our fituaticn under it, would 
_ cauſe 
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cauſe us to deſend ourſelves to the very laſt estre- 
mity; and that our enemies could only take pole? 
ſion of graves and fallen edifices! _ 

From this ſhort ſurvey, there is eric no 
compariſon between the dangers and the advantages 
of ſuch a war. Be aſl ared; our prudence has ma- 
turely conſidered both.—As a proof of our pacific 
intentions, take what is generally reckoned the moſt 
incontrovertible pledge, namely, our deareſt in- 
tereſt, joined to the evidences of a ſyſtem, which 
has been maintained near three hundred years, du- 
ring all which time we have n never ao engaged 1 in 
external war. | 5 Din 

But after having been chus ſincerely informed of 
our wiſhes, and peaceable diſpoſition, do not abuſe 
our confidence; do not exact from us a mode of 
procedure, Which would expoſe 1s to diſpute with 
the belligerent powers, and quickly involve you in 
_embarraſſments.—Order the agents of your exectt- 
tive power to keep upon good terms with us; 
watch over the diſtrict of Doubs; miſtrutt the re- 
ports of certain Geneveſe; no leſs than the cxagge- 
rations of our igt and, above all; beware 
of the emiſſaries of your enemies. Do not un- 
dermine our interior tranquillity: ſuch a conduct 
wonld but make us ſide with Germany; and this 


would be neither Nn to 3 „ nor to our- — 
ſelves. 8 : $4 80 44 ＋·˖ 
We will 38 nothing to —_— an bene 
peace: we ſhould be extremely ſorry to combat with 
a gencrous nation, which, like our anceſtors, fights 
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for liberty: but if that nation can forget we are its 
elder brothers, if it can wiſh either to promote our 
deſtruction or our abaſement, depend upon it you 
will then find us as terrible in our vengeance as we 
are now moderate in our offers. | 
Our preparations are all ready, every thing is 
foreſeen, every thing is calculated, all, even to 
the laſt man, commanded. At the firſt diſcharge 
of cannon, our beacons will be lighted up, the 
Landfiourm will be ſounded, all will ruſh forward, 
all will be arouſed to animation ;—and ſwear, in 
the preſence of that Gop, in whom we are happy to 

believe, that we will either conquer or die! 
Frenchmen, you have yet time ; remember the 
deeds of our forefathers ; 'remember our own repu- 
tation. And you, O ye provinces bordering upon 
our frontiers, you who are more directly intereſted, 
reflect upon our mutual danger, concur with us in 


- avoiding the ſtorm, and avert the impending plague, 


before we acquire the right of telling you in the 

midſt of your dwellings : © We wiſhed for peace, 

and you. reſolved on war; we ſolicited forbear- 
* ance, and you decreed oppreſſion !” 

As to the reſt—of what need we complain ? Are 

you not preparing for us employments, the moſt 

conſonant with the feelings of a $:95/5 2 the pleaſures 


of combat, the hopes of victory, and an e 8 
of 88 Juſtice ? 
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CHAP. v. 


The public Acknowledgement of an dnbaſſader from the 
French Republic. 


I HOPE the acknowledgement will be agreed to; 
but in caſe this ſhould not happen, I beg leave to 
fix your attention to the following probable: reaſons 
for our non-compliance :—In the firſt place, this 
acknowledgement 1s of far leſs import than it ſeems 
to be. Moſt undoubtedly, the great potentates of 
Europe will not be determined by our example; and 
beſides, what ought we properly to acknowledge ? 


Is it your CoxsT1TUuTION ? As yet, you have none. 


Is it the proviſional and temporary form of your go- 
vernment ? Depend upon it, we ſhall ever-acknow- 
| ledge that, which has the pre-eminence in France, 
provided it be firmly eſtabliſhed What ſignifies it 
to us under what circumſtances you choſe to live? 
If you are but happy, and will only let us live in 
quiet, we ſhall be ſatisfied. Our local fituation, and 
various other reaſons unite us with France; we ſin- 
cerely wiſh not to be ſeparated from her; we grate= 


fully own our obligations to her for beſt part of our 


former welfare; but we muſt alſo provide for pre- 
ſent, and guard againſt future probabilities. —If by a 
too favourabhle procedure towards you, * were to 
1 2 - embroil 
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embroil ourſelves with your enemies, you might 
ſhortly be partakers in our calamity; for in the 
preſent circumſtances, every extreme of revolution 
would militate againſt your entereſts. 

In our preſent ſituation, there are ſome pruden- 
tial details, Which ſhould not be publicly known; 
but I have laid them before your miniſters, and your 
committees ; and in the detail reſpecting general de- 
fence, they were fo ſenſible of our fituation, that 
they gave me pofitive aſſurances of our not being 

hurried, of their coinciding with the miniſtry, &c. 
For a proof of this aſſertion, I appeal to Briſſot, to 
the eloquent, and all-perſuaſive Briſſot, who, as 
preſident, ſpoke to me in the name of the'commit- 
tec. And yet your ambaſtador urges our determi- 
nation. „ hope the acknowledgement will be 
agreed to: but if it be not, I know a motion is 
drawing up, equivalent to a declaration of war, 
lince-it exacts from us what we can never grant : 
(but, perbaps, we may conſent ſooner than break 
with you.) I give you this timely intimation, before 
the effuſion of blood; before thouſands and ten 
thouſands of our fellow creatures are deſtroyed. 

It, conſormably to our former conduct, it be 
:decreed' to adopt a farther delay, and to conſult 
more deliberately the ſentiments of our allies, do not 
- inſtantly take it as a refuial. Our ſteps are flow and 
ſure; ve do not put one leg forward before the other 
is well grounded; and, therefore, we avoid all ſud- 
den ſprings or dangerous Jeaps : this precaution, 
however, renders our r efforts more certain of ſucceſs. 
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This acknowledgement may not only render other 
powers indiſpoſed towards us, but it expoſes us alſo 
to diſputes with you. We are convinced of your 
tranſcendant genius; but we know that men, and 
even very well-informed Frenchmen, are liable to 
miſtakes. We are the more convinced of this, be- 

cauſe that which three years ago was reckoned the 
maſter- piece of reaſon, and the faireſt of all poſſible 
conſtitutions, is now conſidered in quite a different 
light. Who then can aſſure us, that the ſame thing 
will not ſhortly happen again ? Read the journals 
and declamations of thoſe times, you will find them 
fully as empaſſioned, and to all appearance equally ' 
as convincing as thoſe of the preſent day.—Now, if 
we had acknowledged the conſtitution of 1789, 
would you not have cauſe to blame us in 1793 ? 
And who yet knows what may {till happen? 

For the reſt, the conſtitution is out of the queſtion, 
as you do not yet poſſeſs one: the acknowledgement 
of your repreſentative, the means of diplomatic. 
communication, and acts of good neighbourhood, 

are therefore the only objects at iſſue. Theſe, the 
majority of our government will certainly be induced 
to grant, whatever be that form of government under 
which France ſhall think fit to live. 


— 


** This ſheet was already in the preſs when 1 
received the ſatisfactory news that the Sovereign 
Council of Berne, adhering to the previous agreement 
of Zurich, had reſolved to give the requiſite title to 
the Ambaſſador of the French Republic; and all 
. ED the 
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the other cantons will probably follow the example. 
O may this act of amity diſconcert the malevolent, 
and prevent the pretences and intrigues they have 
inceſſantly practiſed, in hopes of bringing on a rup- 
ture pon this occaſion, all due juſtice ſnould 
be paid to Zurich; ſor from the beginning of the re- 
volution, ſhe has uniformly conducted herſelf in ſo 


prudent a manner, as to deſerve the eſteem and 
gratitude of both ſtates. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Has not the general Conduct of the Swiſs Nation, and that 
of the Canton of Berne in particular, been ſcandalouſty 
and publickly traduced ? 


3 heavy accuſations are e continually laid to 
our charge: 

1f. An ill-will towards the revolution; 

2d. The aſylum granted to emigrants; 
mk The project of diſmiſſing the French ambaſ- 
fador ; 

4th, The affiſtance ſent to Geneva; and, 

5th. The partiality of our Gazette. 

With regard to the firſt, it muſt be allowed, 
that the revolution did not begin under the happieſt 
auſpices for us: ſince almoſt at the very outſet, our 
diſtinguiſhing title of government was converted 
into a moſt atrocious term of reproach. This fin- 
gle alteration of a word has contributed more than 
all the reſt, to excite reciprocal animoſities.— The 
idea, moreover, of our diſlike is exaggerated, not 
only as it is not generally received, but alſo as the 
revolution has ſome very warm partizans, who con- 
fider the ſucceſſes of the French, in ſome meaſure, 
as their own; without however, being tempted to 
imitate their conduct, becauſe different circum- 
ſtances require a different treatment. 


The 
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The aſylum granted to emigrants, without any 
other aſſiſtance, cannot be conſidered other than as 
an act of hoſpitality, or as a ſpeculation in finance 
to increaſe the number of citizens: and in this 
reſpect too, a ſovereign decree has reſtricted their 
numbers.—This refuge has been alſo favoured by. 
peculiar circumſtances; and it is nat our fault if 
the Count d'Artois be ſtill named colonel-general 
of the Swiſs. I aver that, till the 1oth of Auguſt, 
recommendations for promotion were always made 
to him. Muſt all our officers neceſſarily be phi- 
loſophers ? 

The project of diſmiſſing the French ambaffador 
is extenuated, by referring to its date alone: it 
was immediately after the 3d. of September. | See 
Note VII.] If you have ever loſt a fon, a brother, 
or a friend, —I need ſay no more. [ See Note VIII.] 

The aſſiſtance ſent to Geneva was abſolutely 
ſtipulated for in our treaties. Whatever has been 
objected, or ſaid in the National Convention, upon 
this head, only ſhews, that the beſt inſormed men 
have but four and twenty hours in the day; and 
that they have not always time to examine things 
with ſufficient attention.—I do not wiſh to enter 
into long diplomatick details; one fact will clearly 
prove my atlertion. The article was ſo evident to 
our ſovereign council, upon diſcuſſion, that, as 
far as I can ech, there was not a ſingle advo- 
cate for neutrality, aud moderation, or ſoi-diſant, in the 
French intereſt, (which is that of oeconompy, ) who 

vorured to Pony: the flighteſt o! Vection. — 
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* But,” ſay they, wy your treaties did not require 
cc eighteen thouſand 1 men ; the ſtipulation was only 
* aſp part of a garriſon.” True ; but after fulfilling 
dur treaties it was alſo incumbent on us to wala 
over our own faſety; and the ſupport of our bre- 
thren. Peruſe Monteſquieu s correſpondence ; it 
will aſſiſt you much. 

Our Gazette, alone, remains; and this I moſt 
readily give up to you: it has been denounced as 
a hbel; over and over again. I muſt; however, 
make this obſervation, that i in conſequence of theſe 
denunciations, a ſovereign decree has prohibited 
the inſertion of teflections; and preſcribes an ex- 
eluſive and implicit adherence to facts. A ſtrong 
palliative may here be added; which is, that it 
Has neither ſurpaſſed nor equalled the revilings and 
calumnies of your journals. I will only quote a 
ſingle example; it is of recent date, and publiſhed 
under the patronage of three members of the Na- 
tional Convention ; and this, at the moment when 
the foundation of a peace was eftabliſhing. 


© Parts CHRONICLE, 10% February, 1793. 


e The journal of Doubs, hne la vedette or the 
tc ſentinel, complains of the bad manner in which 
« the Bernois reteived the commiſſioners of the 
* diſtrict, who were ſent to diſcover the forged | 
te aſſignats which are printed, and publicly dif- 
« tributed in Berne: It ſays, that, in order to pre- 
40 rye their lives, theſe commiſſioners were ob- 
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liged to conceal the outrages offered to them, 
and the inſolent diſcourſes held in their preſence 
in ſhort, it complains of ſome favourable expreſ- 
ſion inſerted in one of our ſheets, touching the 


«© Bernots. We will now explain the whole mat- 


ter: we know the ariſtocracy of Berne to be the 
moſt inſolent and incorrigible of any; and ſome 
of the inhabitants to be our moſt avowed enemies. 
But we know too, that in this city, and eſpeci- 
ally in the canton, there are Swiſs of the good old 
ſtock, ſworn foes to Auftria; conſcquently well- 
inclined towards France, and unwilling to enter 
into war with us. We hope they will have ſpirit 
enough to keep the canton from committing ſo 
raſh an act ; it was of theſe perſons that we gave 
a fayourable report. With regard to the infa- 


mous protection granted in either Berne, or, Fri- 


bourg, (as is ſtill faid) to the fabrication of forged 
aſlignats : it is a ſcandal to the magiſtrature of 
parts; it is a ſpecies of war by robbery, of which 
cowards only would be guilty. Grave magiſ- 
trates, who turn baſe coiners, deſerve to be 


| hanged, as the vileſt of men; but, let them ſee 
to it: ſuch a villainous procedure Towers them 


greatly in the eyes of their own ſubjects.” | 
What anſwer can be made to this violent d 


None. We are too much above tuch groſs invec- 
tives, ſuch palpable ſalſehoods! And, do we behold _ 
a.name dear to literature at the top of the Journal? 
Yes; we behold by name, O Condorcet ! But, al- 
though thou heedeſt our reputation ſo little, I will 


at 
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at leaſt pay more attention to thine : I will ima gine 
that another perſon digeſted part of the intelligence. 

Shall I mention his name? My perſonal vanity is 
hurt; for I have often launched out in his praiſe ! 

Indeed, I eftcemed him moſt fincerely. What can 
be done in this dilemma ! I luckily call to mind an 
expreſſion of Montagne's, who obſerves, that if 
« all the thoughts and actions of the moſt virtuous 
men were ſcrupulouſly examined by law and rea- 
«© ſon, not one would be ſound, who had not de- 
« ſerved hanging, at leaſt ten times, in the courſe 
of his life.“ will ſuppoſe, then, Rabaut Saint- 
Etienne to be, invariably, a reſpectable character, 
but that / his was one of his ten times. 

One ſpecimen of miſerable witticiſm in your jour- 
naliſts,---which ſhews, that they generally are more 
ſucceſsſul in attempts at jocularity, than accurately 
informed with regard to exiſting circumſtances,--- 

may be found in their caricature of our bailiffs. It 
is not true, that ſuch conſiderable revenues are at- 
tached to theſe offices: befides, they are only ſexen- 
nial, and the pecuniary rewards of a whole life. 
The ſovereign council, and the chambers, (or com- 
mittees,) produce little or nothing. The chamber 
of appeals, in the diſtrict of Vaud, does not bring 
in three louis, annually, to each member; and re- 
quires, nevertheleſs, diſtinguiſhed abilities and aſſi- 
duous application. —-It is not true, that theſe bailiffs 
are ſo very powerful. In fact, they are delegates 
from the ſovereign authority in every branch of pub- 
lic adminiſtration; which hence derives more unani- 
E 2 mity 
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mity and diſpatch :- but they are dependent, and 
amenable, in every department, to the ſevere con- 
troul of the various judiciaries in this branch. It is 
ſtill leſs true, that they exact arbitrary taxes. Every 
fine is clearly aſcertained by law : the bailiff may 
mitigate, but cannot add to it; and every infraction 
of law is ſubject to appeal; the qualification, re- 
quiſite for the civil magiſtracy, is only a hundred 
livres. There are, moreover, ſeveral examples of 
bailiffs being caſhiered and diſplaced, for abuſe of 
power, or for incapacity. | See Note IX. 
Not contented with narrating imaginary circum- 
ſtances, and adulterating real events, your journa- 
liſts have preſumed to ſuppreſs whatever might tend 
to evince the neutrality of Berne. Of the following 
truths the notoriety is ſuch, as precludes every poſſi- 
bility of doubt. 

On the 26th May, 1792, the King' s brothers 
wrote to the Thirteen e and invited them ta 
Join in the coalition. 


In Se eptember, the Emperor ſent the Gd invi- 
tation. 


In November, the like was ſent by the King c of 
Sardinia. 


Qur opinion, upon this he was ſo ſtrongly no- 
tified, that a polite aul met not with the ſlighteſt 
impediment. 

Mirabeau, the emigrant, had eſtabliſhed a ſmall. 
readezvous for recruits in the Canton. It was ſup- 
preſſed, as ſoon as known, and Mirabeau WAS 


; diſmiſſed. 5 
The 


E 
The abundance in our arſenals [See Note X.] 
afforded a quantity of old arms, which we could 
have ſpared with eaſe. The Princes propaſed to 
purchaſe them; and their offer was refuſed. 

At Aran, an artiſt made cannons for them: we 
ſtopped the foundery. 

Prince Eſterhaſi, the Auftrian General, threatened 
to force a paſſage near Baſle. Two Swiſs, Repre- 
ſentatives, (one of them Counſellor Stettler, of 
Berne) went out to meet him, infiſted forcibly upon 
his abandoning the deſign, and ſucceeded. 

The Erneſt regiment, (which was diſarmed at Aix, 
without having incurred the ſlighteſt blemiſh on 
their honour, yet not without painful concomitants;) 
this very regiment your enemies demanded at our 
hands. We refuſed to comply; and we deſire you 
to remember the period of this refuſal. The Pruſſians 
were already at the gates of Longwy and Verdun. 

We, in ſhort, prohibited your journals, from the 
conſideration that what enlightens one nation, may 
dazzle another.---Latterly, purſuant to a motion I 
made, we have ſelected ſome, and permitted a free 
circulation of them. The Moniteur, the Paris 
1 Chronicle, and that which contains your debates and 

decrees, are included in the number; yet, it is ob- 
ſerved, that inſtead of exciting the people to com- 
motion, they rather keep them quiet: this, how- 
ever, is ſurely not owing to their erceſſive mo- 

deration. 
| To theſe authenticated facts, ſo much ſuperior to 
all empty (a: might be added ſeveral 
others, 
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others, which, for brevity's fake, I omit. Com- 


plaints may, perhaps juſtly, be made of the paſſions 


of ſome individuals ; marks, too, of private impru- 
dence may probably be diſcovered ; but, I defy any 
one to criminate an act of our Government, and to 
verify the charge. | 
Shall we, on our fide, put in the oppoſite ſcale 


our preponderant grievances ? And firſt, the diſ- 


banding of all our troops, in open violation of every 
engagement,---and for the moſt part without indem 
nification, or proviſion allowed (at leaſt not yet 


paid) to fo many gallant officers and poor invalids ; 


who had an indiſputable and ſacred right to this 
reward: as the fruit of their labours, and the hope 
of their declining age? See NoteXI. |—Not to men- 
tion thoſe who beheld their ſole dependance torn 
from them in the very midſt of their career. 

Shall I expatiate upon the particulars of the roth 


of Auguſt? Shall I pourtray, with an indignant 


pencil embittered by vengeance, the maſſacre of our 
eizhty-four diſarmed brethren ; murdered even in 
the center of the palace, of public ſafety, and under | 
the protection of the laws? Shall I direct your nau- 
ſeated attention to the ſpectacle of melted fat ſtream- 

ing from a man roaſted alive to the palpitating 

entrails of a woman ripped up: to the convulſive 
a gonigs of men, thrown out of windows, or lain in 
the ſtreets, long after they were unable to do any 
injury ?—No ! The mute language of facts, alas! 
1s but too eloquent. I would fain excite the juſt 


le ntiments of regret, but fear left I thouid cauſe. 


the 
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the wounds of my countrymen to break out afreſhz 
and re-kindle their reſentment.—At Berne, I ac 
cuſed; here I turn apologiſt : yet, nevertheleſs, I 
{till feel myſelf actuated by the ſame motives. 
But few words are requiſite to ſtate the whole af- 
fair. The Swiſs guards were told, “ The king 
will be aſſaſſinated; you are his guards; in his 
« ſervice you are engaged.” Beſides, it is well- 
known that the municipal officers ordered them, 
that very morning, to repel force by force, If I 
muſt blame their errors as a philoſopher, yet I ap- 
plaud their fidelity as a Swiſs ; ; I admire their gal- 
lantry as a ſoldier. 
Frenchmen |! reflect, ere you attack us. Theſe 
Swiſs, for a defenceleſs king, dared to do more 
than any other body of men. What would they 
not have done for you ?—Refle& on this, before 
you break with us; we may be one day as faithful 
to you, as we have been to your maſters: 
Let us haſtily paſs over the 3d of September, It 
was not the mere act of the Frenchman, but of Man; 
influenced by circumſtances; nor was it the act of 
the nation, but of ſome individuals : and, however 
monſters may exiſt to the diſgrace of humanity, there 
are nevertheleſs innumemis examples to vindicate 
its honour. | 
Soldiers of the Section of the Thuilleries, you mi 
forever engage our reſpect, forever be dear to our 
remembrance |!—PFor, at the F euillants you ſaved 
upwards of two hundred of our countrymen, whoſe 
lives: were impatiently ſought after by an infuriate 
5 a--. = 6 populace 
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populace wit what tender care, what reſpedtable | 
folicitude, what ingenious addreſs, did you, their 
generous protectors, withdraw them from the horrid 
carnage !—Oh, that you bad but ſeen thoſe vete- 
rans, with their large muſtachios, relate to me the 
whole event—occaſionally ſtopping in the midſt of 
the recital, becauſe their voice faultered and turning 
away their faces to conceal the guſhing tears; and 
then, after a momentary pauſe, reſuming their diſ- 
courſe with fervor Ah, truſt me f had you beheld 
them; you would have perceived, that the remem- 
brance of the benefits received had vanquiſhed in 
them every ſentiment of revenge.---Heavens ! Should 
the more violent and headſtrong carry it againſt the 
wiſer part, and war be declared between us; if haply 
amongſt the catalogue of the wounded or taken pri- 
ſoners, any one of thoſe citizens who compoſed the 
guard at the Feuillants may ever chance to have 
need of ſuccour, let him remember, that this title 
alone will infallibly obtain every attention---let him 
but name himſelf, and, oh, may he give me the 
preference! But, this muſt be on the pretended 
fcore of former friendſhip; otherwiſe, I ſhould be 
too much envied. 

What, Frenchmen, date 1 ndt venture to name 
the chief of theſe benefactors, without ſubjecting 
them to ſuſpicion ? And yet, were I to name the 
aſſaflins of the 3d of September; they would be per- 
ſectly ſafe; as would alſo be thoſe canibals of the 
1cth of Auguft, who paraded your ſtrects, riding in 
carts filled with the naked bodies of the lain; in- 
ſulting 


(44) 
ſulting and hacking to pieces the mutilated remains 
of thoſe lamentable victims !---Frenchmen, the con- 
traſt appals me ! What dreadful preſages does it not 
convey ! But I love you too well to make any com- 


ments upon a retroſpect, which afflicts me ſo deeply, 
and on N behalf. 
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4 few remarks on the 1260 grand principles, ( Liverty and 
Equality. ) 


= light of philoſophy, like that of the ſun, 
at a certain diſtance, illumines, fructifies, and 
animates ; but, if a little nearer, it dazzles, parches, 
deſtroys, conſumes. Heat ſhould be proportioned 
to the elements upon which it operates. Nature in- 
dicates this truth to us, moſt energetically : The de- 
gree of fire, which would not preyent Saturn from 
freezing, would ſet all Mercury in flames. = 
To apply the moral principles of legiſlation ſhould 
be calculated, and rendered conſonant to the gene- 
ral weakneſs of mankind, to the ignorance of the 
inferior claſſes, and to the diſtin& character of the 
nation. As you cannot addreſs a brute animal in 
the language of a child, nor a child in that of his 
father; ſo neither can you ſpeak to a man without 
education, as you might to one who is well in- 
ſtructed : nor-to a lively and volatile people, juſt 
emancipated from ſlavery, as to a free, a moralizing, 
and a virtuous nation. | 
Deliver twenty-fix men, choſen at hap-hazard 
from among the multitude, to a Sieyes, Pethion, 
Buzot, Guadet, Vergniaud, Breard, or any other 
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of your moſt enlightened Legiſlators; and charge 
them to make, of theſe perſons, twenty-ſix philoſo- 
phers : they will ſhrink from the undertaking, as 
a thing unpoſfible to be accompliſhed; and yet, you 
would fain make twenty-fix millions, ſuch !---Prig- 
ciples, highly philoſophical, do neceſſarily require 
ſuperior underſtandings to comprehend them; and 
the more they are ſublime, the more liable will the 
common people be, to miſtake their meaning. 

Abſtract theories of LIBE BRT and Eavaiity rank 
firſt among this claſs. No nation has yet lived up 
to theſe tenets.; for the aukward quotation of the 
example of the Spartans, is futile, and irrelevant: 
they had their kings, and a ſcanty population, with 
_ Helots for ſlaves; and hiſtory informs us they were 
far from happy, becauſe they deviated too much 
from the ordinary courſe of nature; which muſt be 
judged of, not ſo much according to metaphyſical | 
ſpeculation, as according to the experience of all 
ages. > TR 

But, without loſing ourſelves in the intricate 
mazes of antiquity, we fhall find in Geneva an in- 
ſtance worthy of our attention ; for, from that Nidus 
of Rouſſeaus, of Neckers, &c.---proceeded every 
| germe of Revolution. Geneva, the moſt enlightened 
city in Europe, a city where the public ſpirit has 
long been in uniſon with theſe new principles ; Ge- 
neva bas inceflantly been agitated with internal 
complaints and accuſations ; inceſſantly re-made]- 


Ting its conſtitution, and calling in the alliſtande oy 7M 


* neighbours; who, ever ſince the "= 17 07, and 
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. 
even before that period, have fruitleſsly endeavoured 
to effect a reconciliation. And, indeed, how 
could any reconciliation be brought about ? This 
people, in other reſpects truly reſpectable, - from 
being continually wrought upon, deceived, and 
ſed aſtray, have become reſtleſs, diſſatisfied, ſuſpi- 
cious, vindictive, and unſocial; nay, they would 
have been cruel alſo, had not the good-temper of 
the Alps, together with F rench politeneſs, and a 
conſciouſneſs of their limited power, reſtrained their 
efferveſcency.* Owing to their reiterated argumen- 
tations, they became diſputants, inſtead of reaſoners ; 
and were ſtill more unhappy than ever: they 
looked for public happineſs i in conſtitutional ſyſtems 
excluſively ; whereas, it more particularly emanates 
from the goodneſs of the government, and from na- 
tional morality. 1f, therefore, principles, probably 
exaggerated, were incapable of introducing order 
and harmony into a ſmall republic ;---a republic, 
whoſe population 1s almoſt entirely confined to one 
city, and whoſe inhabitants are naturally of a gentle, 
briſk, and amiable diſpoſition Af, on the contrary, 
they have produced an inceſſant agitation only; 
may it not be probable that theſe very principles,--- 
but Kill more forcible in their tendency, excited 
in a nation ſtill more lively, and nearly eight hun- 
dred times more populous, will diſſeminate the ſeeds 
of cycrlaſting fermentation, in the preſent caſe, alſo ? 


* Happy reſtriction, ſure; for what muſt Genevan cruelty 
have been, without the admixture of that Parifian urbanity, which 
15 now MER! ? | Ws 
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J merely throw out this ſuggeſtion as imply one 
of my doubts, fince you deſired all ſtrangers to lay 
their doubts before you. Yours, moreover, is the 
cauſe of humanity ; for it is almoſt come to ſuch a 
pals, that you muſt either conquer or be conquered. 
In the latter caſe, we ſhall return to priſtine bar- 
| barity : princes will enter into a confederacy, 
and knowledge will infenfibly contract itſelf; people 
will attribute to philoſophy even the very dereliction 
of its principles, and readily conſider as its conſe- 
quenee what is only the effect of exiſting circum- 
ſtances. A rod of iron will be extended over all 
Europe : ignorance, fanaticiſm, and the terrors of 
the inquifition, will again ſpring into exiſtence ; 
and thus our ill-fated deſcendants will groan under 
the effects of a revolution which ſhould have con- 
ſtituted their felicity. 
On the other hand, ſhould yoy conquer, if your 
ſucceſſes are too rapid, if your imaginations are puf- 
fed up, if your principles run into extremes, and a 
ſpirit of conqueſt gains the aſcendancy over you; 
you will then forget the object you firſt had in view. 
Then will deſtruction, and death, and pillage, and 
all the complicated miſeries of war, extend far and 
wide. The reign of anarchy will commence ! The ban- 
ners of liberty may, indeed, float in the gale, but 
the earth will be defiled with ſlaughter and devaſta- 
tion: individual property and general ſafety will be 
reſpected no more; the arts will languiſh; the 
ſciences will decay; public morality will become 
de e „and Europe will again ſink into bar- 
* bariſm, 
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bariſm, conformably to that immutable law of na- 
ture, by which all extremes approximate to each 
other. 
Oh, may you ſteer a middle cqurſe, and may 
more moderate meaſures contribute to fulfil thoſe 
expectations, to which the dawn of your li- 
berty gave birth! May your repreſentatives fully 
comprehend all the dignity of their fituation, the 
greatneſs of their duty, and the extent af their re- 
ſponſibility! All Europe has its eyes upon them, 
and poſterity will determine whether they were the 
benefaftors, or the ſcourges of mankind ; the inſtru- 
ments of Divine zorath, or of Divine benevolence, — 
The foundations will ſhortly be laid : the time is at 
hand! Let them conſtruct the new conſtitution with 
the moſt ſolemn deliberations. | 
Since every one is at liberty to give his advice, I 
will venture to ſtate a fer other remarks upon the 1200 
grand principles in queſtion. 
Eavality, (in its ner ſenſe,) a principle truly 
ſublime in theory, is one of the moſt difficult to be 
put in practice that can be deviſed. The rapidity 
of its progreſs, the magnitude of its conſequences, 
the impoſſibility of aſcertaining its limits, and the 
intereſt of the majority in its abuſe ; all theſe ſe- 
veral circumſtances contain probably the fatal cauſes 
of every public calamity. 
In the eye of civil law, equalizy is a ſacred prin- 
ciple, violated by tyranny and injuſtice alone; it is 
the ground-work of mutual fafety ; and according 
to its precepts, there is no other rank, no other 
: title, 
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title, than that of truth and juſtice; nay, I mean 
ſtill more, that if the balance be perfectly in egui- 
librio, the judge ought then to give ſentence in fa- 
vour of the pooreſt claimant, becauſe he derives 
leſs advantage from ſociety than his antagoniſt. 

Equality of right, as to admiſſion into public 
places and employments, bears alſo a reſpectable and 

a plauſible appearance; it ſeems to pave the way for 
merit, but unfortunately, however, experience 
ſometimes evinces to the contrary.—Its eſtabliſh- 
ment may, and ought to be attempted in a riſing 
ſtate, and under a new conſtitution, in which every 
impediment has been already removed, and where 
the wiſh for this one benefit does not riſk the anni- 
hilation of all others. Even in the latter caſe, an 
attempt ſhould be made towards a gradual ap- 
proximation, free from any violent collifion, and 
towards the diminution of excluſive privileges. 
But when equality is defined in a vague indeter- 
minate manner, as that every one may enjoy the ſame 
rights, then the intereſt of the majority foon makes 
a bad uſe of the definition: it changes to a ſtate of 
warfare, of the poor againſt the rich, and of ſub- 
jets againſt thoſe in power. It muſt infallibly 
weaken ſubordination, order, peace, ſecurity, pro- 
perty, induſtry, and every baſis of public proſpe- 
rity. An exceſs of good may thus become preju- 
dicial, juſt as when once we have overſhot the mark, 


the longer the race continues, the greater is the 
aberration. 


Equality 
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Equity exiſts no where in nature ; it is as Inipers 
ceptible in the phyſical, as in the moral world. We 
view all around us a concatenated ſeries of grada- 
tions, repreſentative of one great whole, inclining 
downward from the immenſe orbs of light, even to 
thoſe minute terraqueous globules, where a few in- 
ſects are ſeen to haraſs and devour each other.— 
Lower but the ſummits of mountains; and level the 
furface of the earth; and from that moment there 
will be no longer vallics or rivers, circulation or 
vegetation; there can remain no medium, either an 
univerſal avidity, or one general inundation will 
prevail. | 1411 

But to reſume my ſubject; I would obſerve that 
equalization, if carried to the extreme, would injure 
agriculture and population, but particularly in- 
duſtry, as it would annihilate carriages and perſonal 
labour. 

Philoſophical fimplicity is incompatible with a 
large and populous ſtate. Caſt but a retroſpective - 
glance over Paris, for inſtance ; inſpect carefully 
any ſtreet or ſection; in ſo wide a diſtrict, and you 
will find that luxury ſupports nine tenths of the in- 
habitants. Who then ſhall give the artiſt a liveli- 
hood ? or who will be inclined to inhabit the pa- 
laces ? Muſt they, too, be deſtroyed, that people 
may rebuild more upon an equality * And would you, 
in humble imitation of the Lacedemonians, only 
allow your workmen the uſe of the . and the 


faw ? 
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No, no! you want only a little moderation ; 
you ſhould not endeavour to do in one year the 
work of a century. Let the world go on a little 
longer in the old way, and truſt to your deſcen- 
dants the care of perfecting what you have ſketched 
out.——You muſt gain two or three victories, then 
make peace, and confine yourſelves within your 
own boundaries, after ſheltering your adherents, 
and ſecuring your conqueſts from retaliation. You 
muſt not meddle with the Scheldt, till you have 
pat the banks of the Seine, in a more flouriſhing 
condition, nor blame ſo ſeverely the petty deſpots af 
pour nei ighbours, whilſt you yourſelves are far more 
tyrannical; nor, laſtly, judge according to partial 
documents, but according to the claims of general 
advantage.—You muſt employ leſs of genius, leſs 
of theory in your enterprizes ; but more experience, 
more plain, ſtrong, good ſenſe; above all, you 
maſt exhibit real patriotiſm, and invincible inte- 
grity.—In ſhort, all your citizens ſhould remember, 
that their moſt ſacred duty is to make an uncorrupt 
choice of their repreſentatives, and that when genius 
and virtue are put in competition, ; the latter muſt 
ever be preferred. | 
IIEERTV, the other grand i was, in all 

ages, the wiſh of the moſt liberal- minded nations; 
but if we turn over the pages of hiſtory (that impar- 
tial portrait of mankind) we ſhall find that kings 
 _ and their ſubjects have abuſed her gifts by turns,“ 


ks Multa paſh invicem auſique ſunt populi. Sue B. 
1 G and 


„ 
and that nature expoſes us to a continual conflict 
between deſpotiſin and licentiouſneſs. True liberty 
conſiſts in a medium equally ſeparated from both. 
It places its dependance upon juſt and equitable 
laws alone, and may be defined “ the power of doing 
& every thing that is not incompatible with the public 
* good.” Where ſafety and a reſpect for property 
no longer ſubſiſt, liberty is no more. Liberty is in- 
diſputably one of the firſt of ſocial bleſſings, but ſhe 
15 not the only one ; nor muſt ſeveral others be im- 
molated at the ſhrine of her divinity. The grand 
harmony of the whole neceſſarily depends upon the 
juſt equipoiſe of all its parts. 

Frenchmen ! we only differ about one word. You 
ſeem to have taken as a fundamental principle, Li- 
BERTAS Populi ſuprema lex eflo ; whereas we retain the 
ancient maxim, SALUs populi ſuprema lex efto. You 
are agents in the cauſe, ſo are we; time will decida 
upon the merits of each, 


NOTES 


I HAVE an affection for Clavière; I eſteem him for his 

1 talents and activity, his orderly diſpoſition, his courage, 
his knowledge of mankind, and his ſuperior abilities in the 
party over which he preſides. France owes much to him; 
and Mirabeau, who knew how to diſtinguiſh genius, often 
availed himſelf of Claviere's. I admire that noble ſimpli- 
city of character which he preſerves in his elevation; I am 
convinced it is attainable, from the amiable manner with 
which he receives old friends, and for which he deſerves 
to acquire new ones. But, although I love Clavière, —a 
man who has fo much influence in our political concerns, — 
yet, I love my country {till better; I point him out, there- 
fore, as one who has long had occaſion to find fault with 
our conduct towards him, in conſequence of his being at 
the head of a Geneveſe party, in oppoſition to a majority. 
in our government, and againſt which, conſequently, he 
muſt needs entertain a perſonal hatred. Man is always 
man; and, notwithſtanding his philoſophy, may not Cla- 
viere, in all probability, be ſomewhat incenſed ? Of this, 
I think I can diſcern indubitable marks, confirmed by his 
printed . correſpondence. I, therefore, object to his opi- 
nion and advice, whenever our politics, (eſpecially thoſe of 
Berne,) are concerned, I charge him with being pre-poſ- 
ſeſſed by the foregoing circumſtances; and JI aſſert, in the 
language of Monteſquieu, that the French Nation ought 
& not to eſpouſe the private piques of an individual.“ 


II. 2 
Tux light in which the French Revolution is held by 
our common people, may be inferred from the reply of a 
Swiſs ſoldier, on the night of the 5th of October; he was 
aſked what he thought of thoſe tranſactions; „Faith!“ 
faid he, © I don't think much about it, for I can't make 
5 8 0-2 - - » ot 


1 


„ 
out what it means. It ſeems to be a family ſquabble be- 
is tween man and wife, and no buſineſs of ours Let them 
een figlit it out among themſelves ;—but by ---! they 
* had beſt not meddle with us! EO | 
III. 

Fox all this, it does not produce enough for our ſubſiſ- 
tence, and we import nearly two-fifths of our corn from 
abroad. One of your pamphlets gravely accufes us of en- 
deavouring to cajole our people, in ſelling corn at a low rate 
in time of dearth, by which means the ſtate is a conſiderable 
loſer. I juſt beg leave to obſerve, that this little /tratagem 
is of very ancient date, as the ſtate has at all times facrificed 
vaſt ſums for this purpoſe. This reminds me of an expreſ- 
flon of Voltaire's,— do not exactly remember the words, 
but the ſenſe is this: Marcus Aurelius has been accuſed of 
« hypocriſy ; becaufe he is faid to have done good to man- 
« kind, only in order to enſure their affection and eſteem ; 
« for my part, I fay, Heaven grant us a frequent fucceſ- 
« ſion of /milar rogues!” | | | 

IV. 

Look at my * Philoſophical, political, and mora! prin- 
% ciples;” firſt printed in 1785, which may be had at Ma- 
tadan's, S. Andre-des-Arts Street. „ 

—— = In the chapter upon princes, amongſt other things, 
I faid : If, after you have well regulated your own ſtates, 
*© x warlike ardour ſhould take poſſeſſion of your hearts, 
& there are ways of making this paſſton ſubſervient to the 
«© purpoſes of beneficence :—Let no petty circumſtances in- 
% duce you to deſolate humanity ; but rather fight in hef 
% cauſe. Surely you have neighbours groaning under tyranny : 
«declare war againſt the oppreſſor; and engage either to 
*« reſtore their liberty, or at leaſt to correct thoſe cuſtoms 
„which are moft oppreffive; If you offer them a more per- 
c fe& conſtitution, more equitable laws, and leſs hurthen- 
« ſome taxes, malcontents will join you in crowds ; and 
« their oppreffor will find more enemies in his own ſubjects, 
« than you will find in his army. 7 „„ 

„ But, in order to make your intentions well known and 
4. underſtood, you muſt make them intelligible. Unite 
„ perſuaſion with force; let the moſt eloquent writers, the 
„% ſhrewdeſt and beſt- informed minds, become your auxilia- 
| DE ES nn ets ties. 
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4 ries. With the ſtandard of happineſs you would conquer 


cc the world.” 


Mirabeau thought proper to take the laſt part of this paſ- 
ſage for his motto. But, I beg leave to obſerve, that 1 
ſaid happineſs ; and that the paragraph begins with <* after 
you have well. regulated your own ſlates. After all, by the 
word tyranny, I only underſtand the abuſe of power, and the 
oppreſſion of ſubjects; the true way to diſcover which, is. 
by obſerving the degree of public happineſs. Principles! in 

olitics ſerve, generally, as taols only, and their reſult is the 
work : the more excellent theſe tools are, the more danger- 
ous they become in aukward hands: falſe ſtrokes are deeper 
felt, and the fractures are e larger. | 


V. 


Orriciar Report of Collot d'Herbois, one of the Commiſ- 
ſioners, ſent by the Convention, 15th February, 1793: 


«© You know under the preſſure of what circumſtances 
your Commiſſioners entered Nice ; pillage, rapine, and 
„ murder, polluted this unfortunate city. When the French 
« army entered Nice, it was received as an army of deli- 
© verers; the inhabitants came out to meet the General, and 
10 promifed him friendſhip, fraternity, and all kinds of 
« aſſiſtance: he, on his fide, promiſed to protect their pro- 
„ perty. Twelve hours after his arrival, the pillage began; 
te it laited for thirty hours, without intermiſſion, at the end 
« of which the General iſſued an inſignificant proclamation 
eto ſtop ĩt: it had no effect; and two whole months were 
t paſſed in this horrible ſituation, 

Then, arideſpecially on the mountain, the moſt ſhock: 
© ing exceſſes were committed. On the mountain, a parcel 
of ſavages violated all the ties of decency and humanity ; 
© and even carried off the little animals which ſuſtainedtheir 
te poor maſters—they. rambled from houſe to houſe, ſtole 
„ whatever tempted their covetouſneſs, and loaded their 
„ mules with exceſſive plunder. The General, under the 
| © gretence of diſcipline, compelled his ſoldiers to protect 
0 theſe robberies.” 

With regard to Belgium, l myſelf accompanied a Deputy 
of Namur to Dumourier's houſe, to implore his adherence 
to his manifeſto ; and I ſaw this General, (who is as amiable 
by his fire-ſide, as he is great at the head of his armies) I 
_ taw him 3 regret his inability — his promiſe. 
| | VI. Oxe 


tc 
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VI. 
Ox of the greateſt benefits reſulting from the Revolution ; 
Si having recalled Sovereigns more forcibly to their duty; 


and fixed their attention upon dangerous abuſes. This bene- 


fit may be perceived in all Eutope, particularly i in Germany ; 
and it merits every acknowledgement. | 


VII. 


Ir is, in great meaſure, owing to the prudence, and to 


the pleaſing, well-written letters of M. Le Brun, the miniſter 


of foreign affairs, no leſs than to the guarded moderation and 
mild deportment of M. Barthelemy, the ambaſſador, that 
our mutual animoſities and ſcruples have taken a pacific turn. 
The latter perſonage, who has been employed in the moſt 
important European negociations, ſeven years in Londot!, 
feven afterwards in Vienna, and five in Stockholm, has 
acquired a knowledge of men and things; and learned the 
period of time, when a cord will break, if over-ſtretched. 
Few men in his ſituation would have had courage and talents 
enough to ſupport them, after the maſſacres of the 10th and 
3d. In my opinion, he has greatly obliged both nations: 


and, I here pay him, under this perſuaſion, my tribute of 
gratitude and eſteem. 


VIII. 
I SPEAK partially on the ſubject ;—I gave my vote 


againſt the diſmiſſion; and in a ſitting in which it was dif- 
cuſſed; did not ſeruple to aſſert, that the fidelity attached to 


the obſervance of engagements was limited; that every treaty 


pre-fuppoſed juſtice as its foundation; and that military kde- 
lity, which admitted of no alternative, neceſſarily engaged 
one to be a ſatellite and accomplice in the atrocities of a 
Nero, the follies of a Claudius, or the extravaganeies of 4 
Charles the 6th.—I ſtate my very expreſſion, becauſe I find 
it has been differently worded in public. 


FR 


_ I nave myſelf ſucceeded one, on the latter account; and 
in order to inſpire greater confidence, ſhall obſerve, that 
having been happy enough to ailiſt in fectifying the code of 
e and private rights of the Haut- Sementhad, I was ho- 
8 noured 


(CW). 
noured with a diploma, by which this body engaged for 
themſelves and their ſucceſſors, towards me and my offspring, 
to conſider me always in the light of a benefactor. The 
ſword | wear, and the ink-ſtand I write with, are tokens 
of their gratitude, and moſt endearingly remind. me of a 
country ſo near to my heart, and {o worthy of my regard. 


THERE is no ſtate in Europe whoſe people are all armed, 
and whoſe arſenals, moreover, contain wherewithal to re- 


arm two thirds, if necellary ; a freſh proof this of our good 


adminiſtration, | 


XI. 


Tus active Baie has already ſeen, and done 
juſtice to part of this object. Pache, alſo, the miniſter, 
promiſed he would attend to it: I here remind him of his 
engagement, although he is not now in the miniſtry, and 
ſhall relate on this occaſion an honourable trait reſpecting 
him.—He had fixed upon eight o'clock in the evening as the 
time for me to meet him; at ſix a decree was paſſed for the 
appointment of his ſucceſſor on the morrow. I was unin- 
formed of this circumſtance, and waited on him at the ap- 
pointed time, when he received me and liſtened to my diſ- 
courſe for the ſpace of half an hour, with as much ſerenity 
and attention as if nothing had happened. He concluded 
our conference with theſe words: I ſhall conſider that 
« day as one of the happieſt in my whole life, which, by 
6 withdrawing me from my painful employment, will re- 
% ſtore me to reſt, to peace, and to * le did not 
long enjoy his wiſh. 

Pache, thou whoſe philoſophy I admire, who loveſt to 
be addrefled in the language of blunt ſincerity ; I tell thee 
frankly, that thy conduct towards thy country by no means 
meets with my approbation. Thou couldit greatly have 
promoted her tranquillity, and much thou canſt {till do, 
through the medium of thy recent office. In vain thou 
wouldſt renounce thy country; ſhe ſolemnly invokes thy 
aid! The only wrong ſhe ever did thee, was occaſioned by 


dier not being ſufficiently acquainted with thy worth: at the 


awful bar of public opinion thou art reſponſible for her tran- 
uillity. And canſt thou, then, ungratetully harm her? 
be not deceived, 1. was ſhe called thee to the miniſtry ; ſhe 
created 


6 
created thee Mayor of Paris. — Art thou aſtoniſhed at my 
words? — What! Were not thy virtues, thy. fidelity, thy 
native fimplicity of character, and thy goodneſs of heart, 
the cauſes of thy elevation? And is not the Swiſs blood that 
flows in thy veins the great firſt cauſe of all? — Pache, I 
ſummons thee to fulfill the oaths of thy forefathers ' 


